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ASPIRATIONS OF THE FOUNDER OF 
ESPERANTO. 

Dr. Zamenhof's Addebss to the Second Esperanto Congress. 



At the opening of our Congress you no doubt expect from me 
some sort of an address; perhaps you expect something formal, 
lifeless, empty, such as official addresses ordinarily are. Words 
of that kind, however, I am unable to give you. I never have been 
fond of such words, and particularly now, in the present year, 
such a colorless utterance would be a grave error on my part. 
I come to you from a land where many millions of men are at 
present engaged in fighting against great odds for freedom, for 
the very elements of human liberty, for the rights of man. I 
shall, however, not dwell upon that, for while you as men may 
follow with a certain interest the terrible battle now being waged 
in that land of many millions, yet, as Bsperantists, you can in no 
wise be concerned in the struggle, for our Congress has no polit- 
ical significance whatsoever. But aside from the purely political 
struggle in that land, there is one going on in which we as 
Esperantists cannot but he interested; we see in that country 
cruel warfare between different nationalities. There it is not a 
case of one man attacking another, a foreigner, in the political 
interests of his fatherland, but a natural son of the land hurls 
himself like the savage beasts upon another son of the same 
land, only because he belongs to another sect. Every day many 
men die in the political battle, but every day many more die in 
this internecine race-war. Terrible is the state of affairs in the 
many-tongued Caucasus, and terrible it is in western Russia. 
Accursed, a thousand times accursed, be race hatred! 

When still a child in the city of Bielystok, I used to observe 
with sorrow the mutual distrust that separates sons of the same 
land, the same city. I used to dream then that after a few years 
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this condition would change for the better. A number of years 
hare gone by since then, but instead of my beautiful dreams I 
beheld a dreadful sequel. In the streets of my unhappy native 
city savage men with axes and crowbars were hurling themselves 
like the wildest of beasts upon the peaceful inhabitants, whose only 
crime was that they spoke a different language and had a different 
religion from those savages. And for that the latter broke the 
heads and gouged the eyes of men and women, of the decrepit 
old people and the helpless children ! I do not wish to give you 
a detailed account of the unspeakable Bielystok massacre. To 
you Esperantists I merely wish to say that the barriers between 
the nations are still appallingly high and thick, and it is these 
that we are laying siege to. 

Every one knows that it is not the Eussian people who are to 
blame for the horrible massacres at Bielystok and in many other 
cities; for the Eussian people are never cruel or bloodthirsty. 
Every one knows that it is not the Tatars and Armenians that 
are to blame for the endless bloodshed, for both of these nation- 
alities are peaceful people, with no desire to impose their rule 
upon any one else. All that they wish is to be allowed to live 
in peace. It is now perfectly clear that the blame rests upon a 
gang of vile criminals who contrive by all manner of ignoble 
means and by broadcast diffusion of lies and calumnies to create 
a fierce hatred among the different nationalities. But not even 
the worst of lies and slanders could produce such frightful re- 
sults if only the various nationalities knew one another well, if 
only there were not between them those high and thick walls that 
prevent them from communicating freely and from seeing that 
the members of other nations are human beings like themselves. 
They would see that the literature of no nation preaches crime 
any more than does their own, that others have the same ethics, 
the same ideals as their own. Oh, break down the walls between 
the nations, give them the power of mingling freely and com- 
municating on common ground, and then only will disappear 
that hatred which we see everywhere! 

We are not nearly so naive as some people think we are; we do 
not believe that the common ground we speak of will transform 
men into angels. We know well enough that evil men are just 
as apt to remain evil. But we believe that contact and com- 
munion on neutral ground will at least do away with that mass 
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of outrages and crimes that are due not to ill-will, but simply to 
crass ignorance. 

And now, with the cruel warfare raging in so many parts of 
the world, we Esperantists must work harder than ever. But 
in order that our labors might be the more fruitful, we must first 
of all be perfectly clear ourselves as to the basic idea of Esper- 
antism. We all often allude to this idea in our work, in our 
speech, but we have never discussed it with much clearness. And 
now the time has come for us to speak of it more clearly and 
more precisely. By the unanimous Declaration at the Congress 
of Boulogne [the first Esperanto Congress, 1905] we all know 
what Esperantism signifies in its practical relations. We know 
also, by that Declaration, that "an Esperantist is any person, 
without exception, who uses the Esperanto language regardless 
of the purpose for which he uses it." An Esperantist, therefore, 
is not only that person who uses Esperanto solely and exclusively 
for practical purposes. Any one who employs Esperanto in order 
to make money is no less an Esperantist, and so is a person who 
uses it merely for amusement, and, finally, one who employs it 
for objects even less noble and good than these is also an Esper- 
antist. But aside from the practical aspect that all accept, as 
is explained in the Declaration, Esperantism has still another 
side, by no means compulsory, but by far more important — the 
ideal side. And this aspect the various Esperantists can work 
out for themselves after their own divers fashions in all man- 
ner of varying shades. So that, in order to avoid any disagree- 
ment, the Esperantists have decided to allow every one absolute 
liberty to receive the inner idea of Esperantism in whatever 
fashion and degree it may best please him ; or, if he be so minded, 
he need not trouble about any idea at all. In order to free some 
Esperantists from responsibility for the acts and ideals of other 
Esperantists the Declaration of Boulogne has defined the official 
and the unanimously accepted essence of Esperanto, and then 
added the following words : " Whatever other hope or dream any 
person may associate with Esperanto is a purely personal matter 
of the person in question, and for that Esperantism cannpt 
answer." But in deprecating the word " personal " some of our 
Esperantist friends have read into it the sense " forbidden," and 
thus, instead of preserving the possibility of broad interpretation 
of the inner idea of Esperantism, they will kill it altogether. 
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If we, who are fighting for Esperanto, have of our own free 
will given the great world the right to look only npon the prac- 
tical side of Esperanto and employ it for purely utilitarian pur- 
poses, that by no means gives any one the right to infer that we 
all look upon Esperanto as a merely utilitarian matter. It is 
regrettable that the last time some Esperantist voices were 
heard to say: "Esperanto is a language only; avoid even in 
private associating Esperantism with an idea, for otherwise peo- 
ple will think that we are all wedded to that idea and we shall 
displease many persons who do not like the idea." What words ! 
Because we may possibly displease those people who wish to use 
Esperanto for purposes purely practical we must, forsooth, tear 
from our hearts that part of Esperantism which is the more 
important, more sacred, that idea which is the chief aim and 
business of Esperanto, the star that always guides all of us who 
are fighting for Esperanto! Oh, no, no, never! With energetic 
protest let us repudiate that request. If they mean to compel 
us, the pioneers of Esperanto, to drop the idea from our work, 
we shall indignantly tear up and burn all that we have written 
on behalf of Esperanto, we shall destroy in sorrow the labor and 
the sacrifices of our whole life, we shall cast away this green star* 
which sits upon our breast, and we shall cry with abomination: 
" With that kind of Esperanto, meant for commercial and utili- 
tarian purposes only, we wish to have nothing to do." The time 
may come when Esperanto, having become the possession of all 
the world, will lose its ideal side ; then it will be only a medium 
of communication; people will no longer fight its battles; they 
will merely derive benefits from it. But now, as nearly all 
Esperantists are still fighters rather than beneficiaries, we are 
all very well aware that in working for Esperanto we are domi- 
nated not by thoughts of its practical utility so much as by that 
greater, more sacred, weightier idea which underlies the inter- 
national language. This idea is brotherhood and justice among 
mankind. That idea has accompanied Esperanto from the very 
moment of its birth to the present time. It dominated the author 
of Esperanto when he was still no more than a boy. Twenty- 
eight years ago, when a small band of students celebrated the 
first stirring into life of what is now Esperanto, they sang a song 
whose every verse was followed by the refrain — 
* Official Esperanto badge. 
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" Down, down, with, the hatred of the nations, 
For the time is at hand." 

Our hymn speaks of " the new feeling that has come into the 
world," and all the works, all the words and acts of the anthor 
of Esperanto > as well as of all the Esperantists of to-day, un- 
mistakably and always breathe the same idea. We have never 
concealed our idea; there could never have been the slightest 
doubt about it, for we have always talked about it and labored 
painstakingly on its behalf. Why, then, do people come to us who 
see in Esperanto " merely a language " ? Why have they not the 
fear that the world will hold them to blame for a great crime, 
namely, the desire to help little by little toward the union of 
mankind ? Do they not see that their words are contrary to their 
own inner feelings, and that unconsciously they, too, are dream- 
ing the same dream that we are dreaming, although, through 
an unworthy fear, they try to deny it? 

If I have passed the best part of my life, freely taking great 
pains and making great sacrifices without even reserving to my- 
self the rights of authorship — did I do these things solely for 
utilitarian purposes? The pioneer Esperantists patiently ex- 
posed themselves not only to constant mockery, but even to 
great sacrifices. One poor teacher, for example, suffered hunger 
for a long time only in order that she might save a little money 
for the Esperanto propaganda— ^did all of them do these things 
for purely utilitarian reasons? If, again and again, people 
lying on their deathbeds write to me that Esperanto is the sole 
consolation of their expiring life, is it possible they think only 
of the practical uses? Oh, no, no! All remembered only the 
basic idea within Esperanto. All prized Esperanto not because 
it brings closer together the bodies or even the brains of man- 
kind, but because it brings closer together the hearts of humanity. 

You remember how enthusiastic we all were at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. All those who took part in that Congress carried away the 
pleasantest and most enthusiastic memory of it for the rest of their 
lives; they all called it the " unforgettable Congress." What was 
it that made the members of the Congress so enthusiastic? Was 
it merely the amusements ! No, indeed. At every step you can 
have much better amusements, see far better plays and have 
much finer music— not those of inexperienced amateurs, but of 
the best specialists. Was it the great talent of the speakers that 
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made us so enthusiastic ? No, we had no speakers of that kind at 
Boulogne. Perhaps it was the fact that we understood one another ? 
But in any congress of the same nationality we understand one an- 
other no less well, and yet we are never so enthusiastic. No, you 
all know very well that it was not the amusements in themselves, 
or the mutual understanding in itself, or even the practical utility 
of Esperanto, but that inner idea of Bsperantism that we all felt 
within our hearts. We felt that the crumbling of the walls that 
separate humanity had commenced, we felt the spirit of universal 
brotherhood. We felt clearly enough that the utter disap- 
pearance of the walls was still far, far off, but we felt we were the 
witnesses of the first great attack upon those walls; we felt that 
before our eyes floated the phantom of a better future, a phantom 
still nebulous, indeed, but one which would become more and more 
substantial, more and more powerful. 

Yes, my dear co-workers. To the indifferent world Esperanto 
can be only a matter of practical utility. Every one who uses 
Esperanto or who works in its behalf is an Esperantist; and every 
Esperantist has a perfect right to see in Esperanto merely a lan- 
guage, simple, unemotional, calculated to be understood by all 
the nations, like the marine signal code, though more perfect. 
These Esperantists will probably not come to our Congresses, or 
else they will come only for purposes of practical explanation or 
for a cold discussion of purely linguistic and academic questions ; 
they will take no part in our joy and enthusiasm, which to them 
will perhaps seem naive and childlike. But those Esperantists 
who have joined our movement not only with their heads, but 
also with their hearts, will always particularly feel and value the 
inner idea of Esperanto; they will not be afraid to be mockingly 
called Utopians by the world, or to have national chauvinists at- 
tack their ideal as though it were a crime. They will be proud of 
the name " Utopian." Every new Congress will strengthen their 
love for the underlying idea of Esperantism, and little by little 
our annual Congresses will become a continual feast of humanity 
and of human brotherhood. 



